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PROOFREADING. 


Proofreading is a profession the practice 
of which requires an unusual amount of 
knowledge about an infinite number of sub- 
jects ; more than ordinary powers of obser- 
vation ; good eyesight, a good memory, quick 
intelligence, common sense ; and consider- 
able acquaintance with the minutiae of typog- 
raphy. The proofreader must know how 
to spell, he must know how to punctuate, he 
must be able to detect typographical errors 
at a glance, and to be a proofreader of the 
first class he must be qualified to note rhetori- 
cal lapses in the matter that is being printed 
and to call attention to errors in statements 
of fact made by the author. Practical ex- 
perience as a compositor is of great value as 
preliminary training for the work of proof- 


reading. By handling type of different styles 
and sizes the compositor becomes familiar 
with their characteristics, and so detects more 
quickly a wrong-font letter or a misprint that 
one not familiar with type might pass un- 
noticed. Although it is an advantage to a 
proofreader to have had experience as a com- 
positor, however, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The peculiarities of different styles of 
type may be learned by studying specimen 
books, such as are issued by the type foundries, 
and printed matter generally, though not so 
well and thoroughly as in practical experience 
at the case. 

To be a good proofreader one must be well 
educated, not only in the ordinary sense, with 
school and college education, but with such 
education as wide reading on all sorts of sub- 
jects and active interest in the practical affairs 
of life can give. If one knows foreign lan- 
guages, so much the better. To be successful 
as a proofreader, it is essential to be well- 
informed. A good proofreader knows off- 
hand the name of the premier of Belgium, 
for instance, and the approximate date of the 
decisive battle of the Marne. He is familiar 
with most of the terms used in writing about 
radio, and sometimes even could tell you what 
they mean. He knows the names of authors, 
actors, statesmen, and other public men, and 
just how they are spelled — for example, that 
the poet is Louis Untermeyer and the lawyer 
Samuel Untermyer. Horace Greeley — whose 
name, by the way, is not spelled like that of 
Greely, the Arctic explorer — once wrote this 
letter to an applicant for a position on his 
paper, the New York Tribune : — 

New York, December 27, 1857. 
As to proofreading, I think a first-class proof- 
reader could always find a place in our concern 


within a month; but the place requires far 


more than you can learn. It requires a uni- 
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versal knowledge of facts, names, and spelling. 
Do you happen to know offhand that Stephens 
of Georgia spells his name with a “ph” and 
Stevens of Michigan with a “‘v” in the middle? 
Do you know that Eliot of Massachusetts has 
but one “1” in his name, while Elliot of Ken- 
tucky has two? 

qualified 
make 
don’t 


. My friend, if you are indeed 


for a first-rate proofreader, or can easily 


yourself so, you need never fear; but 


fancy the talent and knowledge required for a 


mere secretary of state, President, or any such 


trust will be sufficient. 


Yours, 


HORACE GREELEY 


The proofreader must know, for example, 
that obbligato must have two b’s ; that Jel- 
fery Farnol’s name has two e’s ; that in the 
name, “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the adjec- 
instead of 
two t’s and one n ; that in the name of Alfred 
Russel Wallace, “ Russel” must not be spelled 
with that a held 
“ incommunicado,” but incomunicado ; that it 
is not “ Richard Pearson Hobson,” but Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson ; and that it is Elisa- 
beth Marbury, not “ Elizabeth ” 

The writer has of the knowledge 
required of the proofreader, the better. At 
least, every writer should know how to make 
perfect copy, and a writer should never allow 
himself to send slipshod copy to an editor 
or publisher. It is that writers 
done. As 
matter sent to the printers is put in type, the 


tive must have one t and two n’s, 


two I's; prisoner is not 


Marbury. 
more a 


well, too, 


should know how proofreading is 


type is placed in order on galleys and proofs 
of it are taken on long slips. These proofs, 
with the corresponding copy, are sent to the 
proofroom, where the proofreader and the 
copyholder are in waiting. The proofreader 
puts the proof before him on a sloping board 
or desk, and follows the printed lines, pencil 
or pen in hand, while the copyholder reads 
the manuscript aloud. The copyholder needs 
to be careful to read the copy as it is written 
— sometimes a difficult task, when the hand- 
writing is not legible, or there are many cor- 
rections and interlineations. The proofreader 
in the 
and to call attention, by marks on the proofs 
to errors in statements of fact or to infelici- 
When the first 


been read, the proofs are sent back to 


is expected to correct every error type, 


ties of expression. proofs 


have 


+ 
} 


the compositors to have the typographical 


errors corrected, and then a second set of 
proofs is taken, which the proofreader com- 
pares with the first set, to make sure that all 
the corrections marked have been made. To 
this set he transfers the queries to be brought 
to the attention of the author. This revised 
set of proofs is the one the author gets, and 
it is important that he should settle the ques- 
tions raised by the proofreader’s queries, and 
also mark any typographical errors that have 
been overlooked. To do this properly, some 
knowledge of the marks used by proofread- 
required. A table of them may be 
found in any large dictionary. 

Every proofreader is governed by the style 
of the office in which he works. “ Style,” in 
printing-office parlance means a multitude of 
rules directing how matter shall be spelled, 
capitalized, punctuated, abbreviated, and other- 
wise treated when it is put in print. There 
is no standard style governing all such mat- 
ters and accepted in all printing offices, and 
regarding minor different 
widely in many respects. In 
magazines and books, a “close” 
style, with many commas and other punctua- 
tion marks, is generally followed — with 
many variations in different offices — while ta 
newspaper offices an “open” style, with fewer 
punctuation marks and capitals, prevails. 
Every important newspaper has its own style- 
book, printed for the use of its employees. 
Perhaps the best presentation of the best maga- 
zine and book style is given in the “ Manual 
of Style” stating the rules of the University 
of Chicago Press. 


ers is 


matters styles in 
offices vary 


printing 


The style of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington is shown 
in a pamphlet “Style Book,” which may be 
obtained from the Public Printer at a small 
price. 

There is an old printing-office rule, intended 
for “the intelligent compositor,” “ Follow 
copy, even if it blows out of the window,” 
but a good proofreader does not follow copy 
blindly, unreasoningly. He follows copy only 
when and as far as it is correct, and his 
knowledge and judgment are supposed to be 
superior to those of the average compositor. 
It is the proofreader’s duty to make the 
printed matter conform in all respects with 
the office style, in which case everything will 
instance, 


be uniform — for “ proofreader ” 
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will not be spelled with a hyphen in one place 
and without one in another. If he sees any- 
thing in the manuscript that he thinks is 
wrong, apart from matters of style, it is his 
duty to make a query for the attention of the 
author. He should always have works of 
reference at hand—a good English diction- 
ary, French, German, and Italian dictionaries, 
“'Who’s Who in America,” a gazetteer, the 
World Almanac, Whitaker’s Almanack, and 
other books giving general information. To 
show the names of musicians, titles of musi- 
cal works and musical terms, one of the cata- 
logues issued by the phonograph manufactur- 


ers is useful, and the “ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary ” of the Oxford University Press 
is a book of the greatest value in the proof- 
room. For the study of the best typographi- 
cal style, there is no better book than “ Cor- 
rect Composition,” by Theodore Low De 
Vinne. 

Proofreading would be easier and there 
would be fewer typographical errors if writers 
would always take pains to prepare their copy 
properly. A writer should never allow a 
manuscript to leave his hands until he has 
made it as nearly perfect as he can. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





AGRICULTURAL FEATURES FOR THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


I used to labor under the impression that 
the only market for agricultural material was 
in the farm press. Having had the pleasure, 
the past three months, of selling a dozen fea- 
ture articles in a row to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, all dealing with agricultural subjects, I 
have been regretting years of wasted oppor- 
tunity. 

I live in Waukesha county, Wisconsin, which 
is one of the greatest dairy counties in the 
Union. One day I happened to mention to 
the State editor of the Journal that there 
ought to be a bunch of stories he could use 
tied up in Waukesha county’s dairy history. 
“You dig them out, and I'll buy them,” he 
challenged. 

It so happened that the daily columns of 
the Journal, as well as of other Wisconsin 
newspapers, were filled with news about the 
proposed plan for advertising Wisconsin’s 
dairy products in a national way. What bet- 
ter than tying my articles up with those items! 
So I began sending them in. 

I made the articles just as newsy as I could, 
since newspapers like even their features to 
be mainly information and news. There are 
four farms in township in Waukesha 
county which sell half a million dollars’ worth 
of certified milk a year to Chicago. That 
made one of the best stories. A dairy farmer 
in the county built the first silo in the State. 


one 


That was another good story. Wisconsin is 
the greatest Guernsey State in the Union. 
Waukesha county has developed the two great- 
est dairy cattle associations. These made good 
A farmer and his six sons built up 
the greatest show here of Ayrshires. How the 
farmer did it made good reading. I even re- 
wrote some of those articles from a different 
point of view, and sold them to other news- 
papers at a distance. They had to be of more 
than local interest then. 

The rate of payment was about the same as 
the average farm paper offered, but the arti- 
cles were longer, averaging more than 2,000 
words. Clusters of photos, which were paid 
for liberally, were welcome. 

I have also found a ready market for short, 
illustrated features, say a photograph with a 
hundred words of text. A good example is 
my story of huw a sixteen-year-old boy who 
had had no previous farm experience milked 
and fed a Holstein cow so efficiently that she 
made a thousand pounds of butter a year. 

Every way I turn I am finding material of 
an agricultura! nature which the newspapers 
can use, and I am sure that writers in the 
vicinity of every reasonably large city could 
develop the same market. Nearly every metro- 
politan daily welcomes the right kind of agri- 
cultural features. W. A. Freehoff. 


stories. 


Wavukesna, Wis. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to 


wanted for 


say. 


Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

. 

- o 


A correspondent of THE WRITER says: 
“Some time ago I offered a manuscript to 
the editor of Midnight Mystery Stories, one 
of the Macfadden publications, and received 


word that the story was accepted for the 





magazine, and that check would be sent for 
it. Since the Macfadden Publications took 
over the Metropolitan Magazine I have re- 
ceived back the manuscript, with notice that 
the publication of Midnight Mystery Stories 
“2s been discontinued. What shall I do?” 
ee 

Obviously, if the editor of Midnight Mys- 
tery Stories accepted manuscripts with notice 
that checks would be sent for them he is 
legally bound to pay for the manuscripts» un- 
less his agreement was to pay on publication, 
and any author whose manuscript was bought 
without reservation could enforce his claim. 
There are a number of things to be thought 
of, however. A writer wants not only to 
get a check, but to see his manuscript in 
print. If in this case the editor of Mid- 
night Mystery Stories should send checks for 
the stories that he bought and then should 
put them in a drawer, or in the fire, as he 
would have a perfect right to do, would the 
authors be content? Since his magazine is 
discontinued and he has no publication now 
in which to print the stories that he bought, 
is he doing the authors any great injustice 
by returning the manuscripts, which may be 
sold to other publications that will put them 
into print ? The manuscripts are probably 
worth as much now as they ever were, and 
the fact that one editor has found them ac- 
ceptable goes to show that they will be fav- 
orably considered by other editors. Of 
course the authors are disappointed at get- 
ting back manuscripts that they thought were 
sold and would appear in print, but would 
they, as a rule, be satisfied to be paid and 
have the manuscripts suppressed ? Before 
taking legal action on the contract it would 
be well for them to decide whether they 
would rather have the money without the 
manuscript or the manuscript without the 
It is only a question of the author's 
preference. Unless “payment on _publica- 
tion” was included in the contract made by 
the letter of acceptance, there is no doubt 
about the author’s legal right. 


money. 


This incident raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Is an editor who has bought a manu- 
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script bound to publish it, as the author nat- 
urally expects he will do and wants him to 
do, or can he suppress it if he will? One 
author complained once that a well known 
publication had accepted some thirty of his 
stories and had paid him liberally for all of 
them, but had not printed even one. He felt 
very much aggrieved. What about manu- 
scripts that the editor of Midnight Mystery 
Stories may have paid for, but has not had 
time to publish ? Again, has an editor who 
has bought a story and paid for it the right 
to sell it for publication in some other maga- 
zine ? It is conceivable that an author who 
had sold a story to the Century or Scrib- 
ner’s, for instance, might not be pleased if — 
as is not likely — the editor who bought it 
should sell it to appear in some publication 
with a name like Startling Stories. After a 
bushel of potatoes is sold, the grower doesn’t 
care what the buyer does with it, but authors 
who are worthy of the name want a good 
setting as well as money for their work. 
Again, potatoes will decay, while a manu- 
script, unless it is timely, does not lose its 
value. It is plain that in the present case 
there are a number of things to be considered. 
e*e 

It is obvious, of course, that authors who 
get their manuscripts back instead of receiv- 
ing an expected check when a magazine stops 
publication are better off than the authors 
who when a magazine dies and the publisher 
disappears cannot find any trace of their 
manuscripts, unpublished and unpaid-for. 

os 

Poets — real poets— may have no use for 
the rhyming dictionary, but to versemakers 2 
rhyming dictionary may be very useful, and 
as versemaking helps greatly in the forma- 
tion of an epigrammatic style that means 
that a rhyming dictionary may be useful to 
all writers. Its usefulness is not only in the 
suggestion of words that rhyme, but in the 
suggestion of ideas. Every versemaker — 
this may not apply to real poets — knows 
that when once the idea for a piece of verse 
has taken form most of the work afterward 
is filling out the stanzas to make the expres- 
sion of the idea in metrical form complete. 
Often when the versemaker—and perhaps 





the poet—is at a loss to supply a needed. 
line, if he turns to the rhyming dictionary to 
get a rhyming word he will find one that will 
suggest an idea for the lacking line, that 
would not have occurred to him otherwise. 
Similarly a thesaurus may be of great value 
to the versemaker — and perhaps even to the 
poet. Often an idea comes to the versemaker 
in words that will not fit the meter. If he 
turns to the thesaurus for a synonym, he may 
find an equivalent word that will exactly fit. 


When a writer begins to receive letters 
from unknown readers of his published work, 
he may be sure that he has begun to attract 
attention, even though all the letters may not 
be flattering to his vanity. Peter B. Kyne has 
an ingenious method of dealing with the 
writers of abusive letters. “As a _ usual 
thing,” says Mr. Kyne, “I do not answer such 
letters except to acknowledge receipt of them 
and thank the writer for his intense interest. 
This absolves me from the charge of being 
indecorous and makes the other fellow angry.” 


> 


DIRECTORY OF FILM COMPANIES. 





For the convenience of those who may de- 
sire to address the film companies, THE 
WRITER reprints from the Photoplay Maga- 
zine for December the addresses of the active 
producers. The first address is that of the 
business office ; (s) indicates a studio ; in 
some cases both are at one address. 
ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES, 

6 West Forty-eighth street, New York 

Norma and Constance Talmadge 


City. 
Studio, 


5341 Melrose avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Richard 3arthelmess Productions, Inspira 
tion Pictures, 565 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 Girard 
street, Los Angeles, Calif. (s) 380 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 
nue, Hollywood, Calif. 

Hope Hampton Productions, 1540 Br 
New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, United 
Calif. 

Charles Ray Productions, 1428 Fleming street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Buster Keaton Comedies, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Melrose ave 
a lway,. 


Studios, Hollywood, 


1025 Lillian Way, 
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BALLIN,. HUGO, PRODUCTIONS, 366 
avenue, New York City. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 

Hollywood, Calif. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS ‘CORP., 370 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York City. 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 

(PARAMOUNT), 48s 
City. 

(s) Pierce avenue and 
Island City, N. Y. 
Hollywood, 
British Paramount, (s) 

N. London, England. 
FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) Ter 
and Fifty-fifth 


Fifth 


Sunset Boulevard, 


CORPORATION 


Fifth avenue, New York 


Sixth street, Long 


(s) Lasky, Calif 
Poole 


avenue 
street, New York City (s) 1401 
Western avenue, Hollywood, Calif 
GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 
Fifth avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
Marshall Neilan and } 
Productions. 
HART, WM. S., PRODUCTIONS, 
street, Hollywood, Calif. 
INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver 
INTERNATIONAL FILMS, 
tan Productions), 7290 «6 pevent 
York City; (s) Second aver 
New York City. 
METRO PICTURES CORP 
York City; (s) Romaine and 
Calif. Mae 
344 West Forty-fourth street, New ork City 
PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York City (Associate 
Exhibitors). (s) 


Calit 


Hollywood, 


George B Seitz Productions, 
134th street and Park avenue, New York City 
R-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh avenue, New 

York City; (s) corner Melrose 
streets, Hollywood, Calif 
ROTHACKER FILM MFG 
Parkway, Chicago, I! 
SELZNICK PICTURES 
avenue, New York Cit) 
Los Angeles, Calif 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
New York City 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks Stu 
Hollywood, Calif 
dD W. Griffith Studios 
Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Nazimova 


Gower and 


CORP.., 


avenue, 


Productions, United 
Calif 
George Arliss Productions, Distinctive 
366 Madison avenue, New York 
Whitman Bennett Productions 
avenue, Yonkers, N. Y 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG CO., 1600 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Calif 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF 
Fifth avenue, New 


Angeles, 


Broad 


York City: (s) East Fif 


AMERICA, 460 


teenth street and 
tt Ce 
Calif. 


Brooklyn, 
Hollywood, 


Locust avenue, 
17088 Talmadge street, 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Weiter for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Photoplay writing is the art of expressing 
one’s thoughts in living pictures. It includes 
very little conversation and few descriptions. 
One’s characters must so act as to live their 
types. Each character must be vitally alive 
The under 


lying theme must be of universal interest and 


— action, and then more action. 


must be worked out through plot — good and 


evil, either mental or physical, contending 


other — good in the end 
Suspense 


against each con- 


quering. must be carried to the 
end of the story, for as soon as an audience 
knows how a play is to end the interest 
There must be plenty of heart in- 
terest, with love triumphant. 


Wyanpotte, Mich. Mabel A. Coan. 


ceases. 


It may not have occurred to all writers who 


use the typewriter that they can write the 


dieresis (” ), the only diacritical mark used in 
standard English, by back-spacing and strik- 
mark above a letter, 
they do 
not wish to use the form “co-operate.” In 
way the Umlaut German, 
Norwegian, and Swedish may be written, as 
frith, Instead of the Umlaut, 
Danish uses a special character, like the Greek 
letter phi, which may be made by striking the 
diagonal fraction line (/) over an “o 
have acute and grave ac- 
may be fitted with them, in which 
circumflex accent may be made by 
back-spacing and combining the two accents 
above a letter. If a typewriter does not have 
these accents, attention can be called to the 
fact that a letter should be accented 


ing the “ double-quotes ” 
for such words as “codperate,” if 


the same used in 


schones, ore. 


” 


Some typewriters 
cents, or 


case a 


- either 
with an acute or a grave accent — by striking 
a “single-quote” mark above it. By releas- 
ing the line-spacing device, so that the paper 
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may be moved up or down as desired, and 
striking a hyphen over an “n” a tilde (fi ) 
may be made which any one familiar with 
Spanish will understand, although the line is 
straight, instead of curved. Similarly by 
raising the paper a little and striking a 
“ single-quote” mark under an “n” a rea- 
sonably good cedilla can be made. A little 
experimenting will show how much the roller 
should be moved. J. O P. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Lyon Mearson, who is now the managing 
editor of the Metropolitan (New York), 
says that the magazine is in the market for 
almost everything in the line of fiction, but 
that what the editors want mostly are strong 
short stories, in which the human 
predominates. They have no limitations for 
the Metropolitan, and neither have they in- 
hibitions. If a story is full of sex, so long 
as the sex is not dragged in by the heels 
simply for its own sake, they will use it. lf 
a story has no sex at all, and yet is a very 
good story, they will ‘also use it. They need 
serials, and they also need material for the 
department, The Girl of Today. This mater- 
ial should consist of short articles, not ex- 
ceeding 2,500 words, on some aspect of the 
feminine life of our day. Pictures, if pos- 
sible, should accompany each article. The 
latch string of the Metropolitan is always out 
for young writers. The Metropolitan does 
not buy names ; it buys simply good stories 
and good articles, and the editors do not care 
who writes them. 


interest 


The Nation’s Business (Washington, D. C.) 
is in the market for articles, preferably not 
exceeding 2,500 words, dealing with subjects 
of general interest to business men. 


The Delineator ( New York ) greatly needs 
at the present time humorous fiction stories, 
of 5,000 words or less. The magazine’s re- 


quirements in the way of other fiction, arti- 
cles, and departmental matter are amply taken 
care of by the material on hand or in the 
course of preparation. 


Electric Traction (Chicago) would like 
some short stories about new “kinks” in 
electrical railway shops, written in a popular 
style. 


Sumner N. Blossom, formerly assistant 
managing editor and Sunday editor of the 
New York News, is now editor of the 
Popular Science Monthly. His coming in- 
volves no change of policy, and Mr. Jenkins, 
the managing editor, wishes to remind writers 
that the Popular Science Monthly is now buy- 
ing scientific articles of 
similar 


psychological and 
Articles on Fear, Worry, 
Memory, and on Sex Differences, etc., are 
typical of the material that is now interesting 
the editors, as they feel that anything result- 
ing from observation and experiment, having 
in it the element of comparison, may prove 
valuable to them. Chief of their require- 
ments is that each article must be hung upon 
some new discovery, theory, or new happen- 
ing, and, as always, they are in the market 
for brief stories about pure science and in- 
vention, while human interest photographs 
are always essential. The Popular Science 
Monthly wants dramatic articles which are 
not sensational, romantic stories which are 
not gush. It is their thought to go to their 
readers each month as part of the drama and 
decoration of life. 


interest. 


Farm and Home and the New England 
Homestead ( Springfield, Mass.) have no 
particular manuscript needs just now, but are 
always in the market for short, up-to-date, 
helpful ideas on home-making and 
keeping, children’s short stories, and good 
verse both for children and for adults. 


house- 


Boys and Girls ( Nashville, Tenn.) can use 
high-grade stories, of about 700 words, for 
children between the ages of five and eight. 


The greatest manuscript needs of the Far- 
mer’s Wife ( St. Paul, Minn.) at present are 
for one-part seasonal stories, such as those 
for Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, New 
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Year's, Easter Day, Mother’s Day, and so 


forth. The magazine is also in the market 
for two- or three-part, or three- or four-part 
serials. The Farmer’s Wife does not use 
purely society stories, stories of marital 
troubles, sensational adventure, or similar 
subjects. 

The Boys’ World ( Elgin, Illinois ) par- 


ticularly wants some feature science articles 
for boys, about 900 words long, illustrated 
with four or five photographs. 





The 
street, 
chiefly 
theme 


Trailfinder (25 West Forty-third 
New York ) wants some short stories, 
humorous, and 
articles. 


some all-American- 


True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is 
in the field for first-person stories depicting 
the lights and shadows of human existence, 
of from 1,000 to 6,000 words. Authors’ names 
are not used unless by special authorization. 
Captain Roscoe Fawcett is now the manag- 
ing editor of True Confessions. The maga- 
zine is now published in Chicago, but the edi- 
torial offices remain at Robbinsdale, and W. 





H. Fawcett is still the editor-in-chief and 
the publisher. 
The Junior World (Philadelphia), a 


paper for boys and girls of from nine to 
twelve, is in the market for stories that will 
appeal to readers of those ages. Stories must 
be clean and wholesome, without being goody- 
goody, and may run from 1,500 to 2,400 words. 
Occasionally good animal stories are used, 
and also serials, of from four to six chapters. 
Brief articles of an instructive nature, with 
an appeal to young readers, are 
Payment is made upon acceptance. 


also used. 


Phil- 


needs 


and the Business 


Tenn. ) 


Business Success 
osopher ( Memphis, 
some success stories. 


especially 





The Mailbag (Cleveland, Ohio) needs 
short articles — of from one to five well- 
balanced paragraphs — setting forth specific, 
concrete ideas on direct mail advertising in 
any field of industry, giving examples and in- 
stances of such advertising and the results, 
with facts and figures. The magazine pays 





from $30 to $50 for usable articles of this 
nature, and $5 for every idea submitted that 
the editor can use as the basis for an article 
on some phase of direct mail advertising. 





The Love Story Magazine (New York ) 
needs stories of about 5,000 words. They 
must, of course, deal with love, and they 
should be strong stories, with plenty of ac- 
tion. Miss Ruth Agnes Abeling has succeeded 
Miss Amita Fairgrieve as editor of the Love 
Story Magazine. 





Boys’ Life ( New York) wants stories of 
adventure and out-of-doors for boys. 





The Epworth Herald ( Chicago) can use 
a limited number of short stories, of about 
2,000 words. Mr. Brummitt says that he does 
not want the sort of stories that many people 
seem to think religious journals should neces- 
sarily print, that is to say, the preachy story 
or the story in which the moral is over- 
stressed. What he does want is the whole- 
some short story of the dramatic in everyday 
life, or stories of pure fantasy and whimsy. 
Society stories, as such, are not available. 





The Open Road ( Boston ) 
the watch for good short stories that will 
appeal to men, especially young men. The 
magazine has also a constant need of articles 
that tell the conditions and opportunities in 
interesting professions and businesses. These 
articles suit the needs of the Open Road best 
when they are written in a lively manner and 
are sprinkled with incidents. They must be 
authentic in every detail. The majority of 
such articles are secured for the Open Road 
by assignment. 


is always on 





The Associated Editors (440 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago ) would like some short sug- 
gestions for their “ Mothers and Their Chil- 
dren” feature. 





Neither the Young People’s Paper nor the 
Picture World, published by the American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, has any 
pressing need in the way of manuscripts at 
present, but the editors are always glad to 
see any manuscripts suited for their purposes. 
The Young People’s Paper uses stories or 
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articles, adapted to interest and benefit young 
people of from twelve to twenty years, and 
the Picture World uses stories and incidents, 
of from 400 to 800 words, impressing such 
moral and religious truths as appeal to chil- 
dren under twelve. 





Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.), an 
all-fiction magazine of the adventure type, 
uses serials, complete novels, novelettes, and 
short stories, of from 4,000 to 10,000 words, 
dealing with adventure, mystery, the out-of- 
doors, etc., of strong masculine appeal. No 
sex material of any kind is wanted, but clean, 
strong, red-blood fiction, with plot and action, 
is always in demand. 





Time, 9 East Fortieth street, New York, a 
weekly news-magazine, publication of which 
is just announced, aims to collect from every 
noteworthy newspaper and magazine in the 
world all available information on subjects of 
general interest to intelligent men. There 
will be eighteen departments : National public 
affairs, foreign news, books, periodicals, thea- 
tres, music, art, sport, people, religion, edu- 
cation, law, medicine, science, finance, agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. 





The title of the Literary Digest Interna- 
tional Book Review has been changed to the 
International Book Review ( New York ). 





The publication of Broom ( New York ) is 
to be given up, owing to lack of funds. 





The American Tract Society has discon- 
tinued the publication of the American Mes- 
senger, which will be merged with the Chris- 
tian Herald (New York) with the April 
number. 





Action Stories (New York ) is offering a 
prize of $100 for the best letter, of 250 words 
or less, describing the magazine, the letter to 
be used in advertising for new readers. The 
prize-winner’s name will be announced in the 
July number of the magazine. 





Witter Bynner offers, through the Poetry 
Society of America, a prize of $100 for the 
best poem, or group of poems, not exceeding 
200 lines, written by an undergraduate of any 
American college or university. Previous 


publication does not disqualify, but not more 
than 200 lines may be submitted by any one 
person. Poems should be sent to Witter 
Bynner, Box 444, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and the envelopes must be marked : “Poetry 
Society Contest.” The competition will close 
May 1. The judges will be Carl Sandburg, 
Alice Corbin, and Witter Bynner. 





The American Humane Education Society 
( Boston ) offers two prizes —$35 and $15 -- 
for the best cartoons illustrating kindness to 
animals which are actually published in any 
periodical between February 1 and April 20 
of this year. The Society desires that such 
cartoons be published during “Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” April 9 to April 14, and 
“Humane Sunday,” April 15. 





Building Materials ( Detroit, Michigan ) is 
offering eight prizes — $50 for the best article, 
$25 each for the two next best, and $10 each 
for the five next best—for articles of 500 
words and upward, descriptive of interesting 
and successful merchandising efforts by re- 
tail dealers in building materials.. The arti- 
cle may cover the sale of a building material 
specialty — such as the coal chute or a pack- 
age received ; or a humdrum staple — such 
as oak flooring and pine sheathing, roll root- 
ing or prepared stucco. It may have to do 
with the sale of a single bill of goods or a 
whole season’s campaign. It may include de- 
tails of advertising copy or publicity efforts 
of any kind, or the sales argument of an in- 
dividual salesman. It must, however, describe 
performance in the actual sale of building 
materials by recognized dealers, and it must 
tell how the thing was done, giving names, 
dates, and places, and set forth facts accur- 
ately. The contest will close May 1, and 
manuscripts should be sent to the Editor, 
Building Materials, 1807 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan. 





The committee in charge of the annual 
Stadium Concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
Columbia University, will give either a cash 
award or publication to the best manuscript 
of an orchestral score by an American com- 
poser (native-born or naturalized ) that has 
never been played by any orchestra. Each 
manuscript must be signed with a pen name, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing 
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the pen name and containing the name and 
address of the author. Any form of composi- 
tion may be chosen but the score must not 
exceed twenty-five minutes in playing length. 
Manuscripts should be sent before May 1, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. William 
Score Committee Stadium Concerts, Fisk 
Building, Fifty-seventh street and Broadway. 
New York. 


Cowen, Chairman 


The Yale Alumni Board will 
award a prize of $1,000, offered anonymously, 
for a representative Yale song. 


Advisory 


The purpose 
of this offer is “to secure a song which shall 
both 
inherent 
cal merit and sentimental appeal to promise its 
being commonly used as_ the 
Yale 


be of Yale origin ( preferably in vords 


and music ), and of musi- 


sufficient 
representative 
Yale occasions.’ 
sright College Years” has been Yale’s chief 
college 


song for various 
for generations, but since the 
war it has been discarded on some occasions 
because it was sung to the “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” 


song 


tune of 


The Forest Theater, Carmel, Calif., has 
awarded the prize of $100 offered for a play 
suitable for production on its outdoor stage, 
to Helen Coale Crew ( Mrs. Henry Crew ) 
for “The Cradle,” a poetic drama of Thir- 
teenth Century Italy, dealing with Saint Fran- 
cis and the Children’s The 
will be produced in July. 


Crusade. play 


The fifty-dollar prize offered by 
land Plain best 


February to its 


the Cleve- 
Dealer for the poem 
mitted during the month of 
“Philosopher of Folly” column, conducted 
by Ted Robinson, has been awarded to G. A 
Stevens, of Cleveland, for his poem, “ Misalli- 
ance.” 


sub- 


The winners in the short-story contest for 
the Haversack ( Nashville, Tenn.) are : First 
prize, $160, to Archibald Rutledge ; second 
prize, $00, to Edith Bishop Sherman ; third 
prize, $50, to Nelson L. Protheroe. The win- 
ners in a similar contest for the Torchbearer 
are : First prize, $160, to Mildred Harring- 
ton ; second prize, $90, to Margaret Lee Ali 
son ; third prize, $50, to Dora O. Thompson. 


The prizes in the True Story Magazine 
contest have been awarded, as follows : First 


prize, $1,000, to Grant Hubbard, for his story, 
“The Big Adventure”; second prize, $500, 
to Beatrice E. Harmon, for “The Story of 
Barbara Brandt”; third prize, $300, to Cecelia 
Galloway, for “Daffodil”; fourth prize, 
$200, to Josephine Opdyke, for “For Want 
of Love.” Thirty other stories have been 
awarded prizes of $100 each, making a total 
of $5,000 awarded in this contest. 


’ 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 


scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 


be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
ending April, 1923. Particulars in January, 
1922, WRITER. 


years 


treatise on “ The 
Immortality in the Light of 
offered by the Churchman, 2 
New York, 
Particulars in 


Prizes of $1,000 for the best 


Christian Belief in 
Modern 
West F 


December 1, 


Thought,” 
contest to 
August 


street, 
1923. 


yrty-seventh 
close 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles) for jokes 
Particulars in October Writer. 
amounting to $1,000 offered by Beautiful 
New York, for the best stories of 
Achievement,” contest closing July 
1. Particulars in March Writer. 

Nine totaling $1,500 offered by the New 
Pearson’s for short stories, poems, and essays, con- 
May 1. Particulars in Feb- 


and stories. 

Prizes 
Womanhood, 
“Your Greatest 


prizes 


closing at 
ruary WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $500, offered by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill., for the best 


tests noon, 











of 


»st 
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gfrogram features for Sunday-school occasions for 
Christmas Day, Easter Day, Children’s Day, Rally 

Day, and Mothers’ Day, contest to close April 20. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Four prizes of $150 each, offered by the Pioneer 
Writers Guild of: America, New York, for the best 
short story, poem, play, and cartoon. Contest will 
close June 1. Particulars in March Writer. 

J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, and 
$500 for the best discussions of ‘‘ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30. 
Particulars in February WRrirTeEr. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
WRITER. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
closing December 1. Particulars’ in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,’ 
and for suggestions for the “‘ How to Make It” 


department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Morton Denison Hull rprize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
Or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test closing September 15. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

William H. Baldwin prize of $100 for a prize on 
a subject connected with municipal government, 
open to undergraduate students in any college or 
university in the United States offering direct in- 
struction in municipal government. Subjects this 
year : City Managership as a Profession ; The Non- 
partisan Movement in American Cities; and The 
Functions of Municipal Bureaus of Information, 
Complaint, and Legal Aid. Contest closes April 15. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $1.0 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina : 
Blindman Prize of $250: Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25: Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $:00 for the best long poem or group of 
poems, and prize of $s0 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
wary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in Tune Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro. N. H.) for photographs. in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 
The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 








erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 
the best group of essays— offered by the Prairie 
( Milwaukee ), to be awarded in September, 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Annual prizes offered by the American Literary 
Association ( Milwaukee), open only to members 
of the Association, contest closing May 31. [Par- 
ticulars in January WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Henry Goodman, whose story, “ When the 
Tide Rises ” —- dealing with the relations ( or 
lack of them) between a mother and her 
grown children — was printed in the Book- 
man for March, was born in Roumania, and 
came to this country in 1900 at the age of 
seven. His early years were spent in New 
York’s East Side. He was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1915, having taken his 
degree in the School of Journalism. He then 
“read copy” on the New York Tribune, at 
the same time translating from the Yiddish 
stories of Raisin and Peretz which were be- 
ing published in East and West, a New York 
publication no longer existing. Later Mr. 
Goodman went to the New York World as a 
reporter, and left there to enter publicity 
work. He is at present employed as credit 
manager in a business house. His first pub- 
lished story, “ Billy’s Mother,” appeared in 
Pearson’s Magazine. “The Stone,” published 
in the Pictorial Review, was included in 
O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories of 1919.’ 
“Faith and Jack London,” a sea_ sketch, 
printed in the Bookman, was based on his ex- 
perience as a seaman on a freighter. Others 
of his sea stories have appeared in Clay, a 
literary quarterly of which he is a contribut- 
ing editor, and in the Midland. 


Ethel M. Hewitt, whose poem, “ The Seat 
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of Judgment,” came out in the February num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, has been a con- 
tributor of verse to that magazine since 1907. 
Her “ Bois-Etoilé,” first published in Har- 
per’s, was included in the Second Series of 
“A Treasury of War Poetry,” edited by 
Professor George Herbert Clarke, of Ten- 
nessee University, and published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Various verse 
written by her has also appeared in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. Miss Hewitt 
was the winner of the £10 prize offered by 
the Women’s League of South Africa for 
the best patriotic song for South Africa, one 
of the judges in the contest being Rudyard 
Kipling. In England, where Miss Hewitt re- 
sides, her poems have been published in the 
Windsor Magazine, and her short stories in 
the Strand, the Pall Mall Magazine, and other 
English publications, while under the pen-name 
of “E. L. Miron,” she has written 
table historical works, “ Duchess Derelict ” 
( the wife of Caesar Borgia ), and “ Queens 


two no- 


of Aragon.” 

Virginia Jeffrey Morgan, whose poem, “A 
Shrine,” appeared in the March Scribner's, 
was born in Lexington, Kentucky, where she 
has spent the greater part of her life, although 
she is at present living in Philadelphia. 
comes of 


She 
a family of writers, her mother 
having been a well-known Kentucky poet, and 
her grandfather a writer whose Indian stories 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. Some of 
Mrs. Morgan’s poems, published during and 
since the World War, 
copied. 


have been widely 


Solon K. Stewart, who had 
Contract of Corporal Harper’s 
Magazine for February, has been writing for 
the magazines since his return to the United 
States in 1919. He was born in Kinney 
County, Texas, where his father was U. S. 
District Attorney, but in 1802 the 
moved to San Antonio. Mr. Stewart says 
that although, of course, he went to school. 
he got his education in his father’s library and 
by wandering over America, 


a story, “ The 
Twing,” in 


family 


Mexico, Cuba, 


Guatemala, Canada, France in 1909, England, 


Scotland, and New York —which, he says, 
he remembers only as a place where one can 





take the Fall River boat or a westbound train. 
“The Contract of Corporal Twing” was the 
result of four years’ service with the British. 
army in France, India, and Mesopotamia, and 
Mr. Stewart says he has known Carson in 
his thousands ; Twing in his tens of thou- 
sands. He adds that he, literally, shut his 
eyes at times and thought of the Londoners 
he’d heard in Calcutta, East Ham, Kifri, 
Erquingham, and Bombay, and wrote the 
echoes of their words down as he caught 


them. The Abu Hajar Pass and the Jebel 
Hamrin are real places, as are the others 
mentioned. Mr. Stewart thinks that the 


greatest handicap he has found in short-story 
writing is the fact that for many years he was 
a newspaper man. He says that writing should 
be an artist’s calling ; not the trade of the 
journeyman, and that the best way to learn 
to write follow the dictum of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and play “the sedulous ape,” 
as that is the surest way to bring out a writ- 
er’s own individuality and originality. While 
a check is the great desideratum, he says, a 
writer should always have in the back of his 
head the idea that money is not the sum total 
of writing, and should never descend to paltry 
tricks or cheap slang for its effects, but should 
cultivate the best he has in him, not make plot 
of paramount importance, and should pay as 
much heed to the manner as to the matter of 
his writing ; in brief, strive for that elusive 
but very real thing — style — undefinable, if 
will, but very pleasing. Mr. Stewart's 
stories have been published in the Open Road, 
3rief Stories, the Youth’s Companion, the 
American Legion Weekly, the Youth’s Com- 
rade, Grit, the Black Cat, Harper’s, and the 
Westminster Review (London ). His “ Man 
Who Sat on His Topee,” of Meso- 
appeared in the Popular 
Monthly for January. 


is to 


you 


a story 


potamia, People’s 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing Dialect.— The story in dialect 
form can be a great contribution to literature; 





but also it can be, and so it has generally 
proved, a sermon in bad taste, padded to in- 


artistic fullness by an almost unintelligible 
jumble of purposeful misspellings and bad 
grammar. To read some “Gullah stories” 
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one must not only learn a new language but 
practise it faithfully before arriving at the 
skill needed to appreciate the meaning. The 
commonest, most familiar words are distorted 
into fantastic variations in the order of pho- 
netic spellings. Apostrophes play about every 
letter ; and often the author’s zeal in trans- 
posing unnecessary details of doubtful pro- 
nunciation leads him to end all doubt by trans- 
lating himself in parentheses or explaining all 
in that bluntest weapon of authorship, the 
footnote. 

The true value of dialect lies in its idiom. 
Reproduce that, and one writes in the original 
spirit of dialect. The kind of semi-scientific, 
dull-headed copying of queer speech which we 
see in many sad jokes and darky stories may 
simulate the phonograph as an accurate record, 
but it cannot approach straightforward, accus- 
tomed speech as a medium for telling a tale, 
creating a mood or for accomplishing any of 
the legitimate ( and unbounded ) purposes ot 
literature. 

The printed word cannot hope to reproduce 
subtle twangs or gratings in a countryman’s 
voice ; it describes them instead, and in the 
hands of an expert it can mount higher than 
mere fact. Genuine dialect is essentially 
poetic. It is unfortunate that so many of 
those who attempt writing it smother the poe- 
try under a mechanical recipe — meaningless 
omissions, clumsy paraphrases, and other weak 
tricks. — New York Sun. 

Why Scenarios Come Back.— There is, 
unquestionably, a dearth of suitable material 
for screen use. Stories replete with dra- 
Matic situations and human appeal are what 
the movie producers are hunting for, high, 
low, and all the time. Yet for one amateur 
writer who succeeds, a _ thousand fail. 
Wherein lies the trouble? What is the 
remedy ? 

First of all, there is no reason why the raw 
amateur should succeed as an amateur. Ex- 
cept for an occasional instance of native 
genius, it is only after the amateur has prac- 
ticed and practiced and actually progressed 
beyond the amateur stage that success can 
come. 

One great shortcoming, as I see it, in ama- 
teur writers for the screen is a general ten- 


dency to overlook the necessity for constant 
action of a direct or symbolic nature. They 
send their characters on long journeys while 
they describe minute details of preparation 
and incidents en route which do nothing to 
further the movement or help build toward 
the climax. 

Frequently, again, they have but a single 
situation, but seize upon it to build what ‘s 
intended to form five or six reels of picture 
material. That situation is perhaps unusual, 
or it may at least possess some slight element 
of novelty. But that is not enough, 

In the great majority of scripts by ama- 
teurs the characters are overdrawn, and con- 
sequently are grotesque or inconsistent. with 
the typically human instincts and with the 
things that motivate and actuate the average 
person. In other words, they fail of being 
lifelike, and so fail of conviction. 

Guy Bates Post, who has read many 
motion-picture manuscripts, says : “ The main 
trouble with amateurs is that they persist in 
trying to write about things they do not 
know. The sales girl sends me a scenario of 
‘society’ life ; a bookkeeper tries to sell me 
a tale of adventure in foreign lands! And so 
it goes. To be interesting one must be con- 
vincing, and we cannot be that unless we 
really know the life of which we write. But 
there is a trend both on stage and screen for 
intimate stories, and there is the field for the 
amateur scenario writer of average exper- 
ience.” 

Richard Barthelmess finds that in his ex- 
perience nine out of every twelve stories he 
reads are wholly lacking in one real idea, one 
original theme. Mr. Barthelmess declares 
that so much space is taken up with unneces- 
sary and wasteful side issues, not to say 
dialogue, that in most cases any real “meat” 
a story might have is buried under useless 
encumbrances and so out of juxtaposition to 
the central story that no editor will wade 
through it, and your manuscript “comes 
back.” “TI do not believe,” says this star, 
“that any amateur’s story requires more than 
1,000 words to set it forth and tell its plot. 
Leave the working out to the continuity man 
and the director. The idea is what counts.” 

The amateur need not, and should not, con- 
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beyond a real 
You need not 


cern himself with anything 

story, simply and directly told. 
and should not worry about entrances, exits, 
fade-outs, and other technicalities. Leave 
that to the specialist — the woman 
whose business it is to put the accepted story 
The amateur is 
‘ continuity ” - 


man or 


into practical screen form. 
not expected to write 
a job separate and apart and is the task of 


‘ 


that is 


the studio expert. 

“Tt is true that only a small percentage of 
the stories submitted to motion picture pro- 
ducers by amateur authors is accepted,’ says 
Marshall Neilan, one of this country’s most 
notable producers. ‘As a rule, the stories 
received from amateurs may be divided into 
two classes, namely, the type of scenario 
which has been carefully worked out by the 
standpoint and 


detail than 


author from the _ technical 
which embodies 


worth in plot, and stories that, either sub- 


more technical 
consciously or otherwise, are an assemblage 
of situations that have proved successful mn 
past productions. Most 
pay attention to the 
technically 
subject matter of 
would forget all about close-ups, exits, crises, 
etc., and would tell their plot in simple story- 
telling fashion, they would have better suc- 


amateurs seem to 
perfection of a 
than to the 
amateuis 


more 
written script 


the plot. If 


well 


cess in getting over the high lights of their 
stories. The reason why more amateur 
stories are not accepted by producers is sim- 
ply because they are amateur stories.” 

In the way of Mr. Neilan 
“Figure in your mind’s eye if your situations 


advice says 
are logical, possible in life and possible for 
Write about things with which 
that ‘human’ 
succeed. Ac- 


photoplay S. 


the camera. 
you are familiar. 
stories are the most likely to 
tion is the prime requisite in 
Write the story for the sake of the plot it- 
self. Write a that the will 
understand.” 

Good cinematography is illustrated 
incident pictured in a film. 
Garnett, knowing that he must die soon, sits 
listening to an inexorable clock. It ticks and 


Remember 


story masses 
by an 


recent Henry 


ticks, counting off the seconds of his life. 
Finally, in futile desperation, he 


pendulum and stops it, but as he 


seizes the 
holds the 


metal bar, a phantom pendulum behind it 
swings on. 

“It should always be borne in mind,” says 
Hope Hampton, the star, “that thought and 
impression can be effected only by action. 
“What is action?” she adds. “Action need 
not be extravagant or boisterous. The mere 
raising of a hand or the lifting of an eyelid 1s 
sometimes forceful action. Action is some- 
thing done with a purpose, the carrying out of 
a thought, anything which helps the story di- 
rectly onward and leads the movement for- 
ward to the one and only possible end.” — 


Richard A, Rowland, in New York Tribune. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


DHAKSPEREAN (RACLES, 
ton Kaiser. 142 pp. 
Faxon Company. 


Compiled by 
Cloth. 
1923. 

The short pithy sayings of Shakspere — 
some irequently quoted and others very quot- 
able — have been gleaned from his plays for 
this volume, in which they are classified some- 
what freely in three Parts, under the head- 
ings, Proverbs ; Familiar Quotations ; and 
Epithets, Expletives, and Catch Phrases. 
There are no long quotations, only maxims, 
proverbs, epigrams, adages, mottoes, old saws 
and sayings—happy sentences and phrases 
which a writer might like to use to embellish 
or to give point to his work. Each quotation 
has a reference to play, act, and scene, and 
an index enables any saying to be readily 
found. 


Beza_ Boyn- 


Boston : The F. Ww. 


STORIES OF THE VICTORIAN WRriTeRS. By Mrs. 
Hugh Walker. tor pp. Cloth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922: 

The object of this book by Mrs. Walker, 
who is co-author with her husband, Dr. Wal- 
ker, of “Qutlines of Victorian Literature,” 
and compiler of “A Book of Victorian Poe- 
try and Prose,” is to give more intimate 
familiarity with the leading authors of the 
Victorian era, including Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, the Brownings, Thackeray, 
Dickens, the Brontés, George Eliot, and Mrs. 
Gaskell. To do this, Mrs. Walker gives a 
brief sketch of each writer, with interesting 
anecdotes taken from published biographies, 
and from articles, magazines, and unpublished 
letters made available at the British Museum. 
The book is made more attractive by a num- 
ber of full-page illustrations, 

Ways ARE 


Gop's 


WonperFrut. A _ story for chil 
dren. By Franz Hoffman and Mary E. Ireland. 
128 pp. Cloth. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Book Concern. 1922. 

This addition to the list of more than fifty 
books written or translated by Mrs. Ireland 
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is the story of adventures of a boy stolen 
from his parents and restored to them after 
living for five years in a gypsy cave. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Taz Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Toe Wruiter’s readers.) 


Hoyt’s New Cyciopepia oF Practica, Quotations. 
Completely revised and greatly enlarged by Kate 
Louise Roberts. 1343 pp. Cloth, New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1922. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. 
An historical survey. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 
388 pp. Cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1923. 

Juvenite Story Writinc. By Mabel L. Robinson. 
235 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co, 1922. 

Tue Poets or tHe Future. A College Anthology 
for 1921-1922. Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. 
237 pp. Cloth. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
1922, 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
WRITER. ] 


For tHe Stupy oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Stuart 
P. Sherman. Yale Review for April. 

Novets or N Dimensions. Wilbur Cross. Yale 
Review for April. 

Conrap IN THE East. Richard Carle. Yale Re- 
view for April. 

Tue Reporter SPEAKS FOR PUBLICATION. Simeon 
Strunsky. Harper’s Magazine for March. 

ADVERTISING’S INGRATIATING SMILE. Ernest 
Elmo Calkins. Scribner’s for March. 

A Letter From Stevenson. With a Note. Gar- 
rett Droppers. Scribner’s for March. 

Satan AMONG THE BrIoGRAPHERS. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Atlantic for March. 

Tusitacra. R. L. S.—A New Pauase. Arthur 
Clutton-Brock. Atlantic for March. 

Poetry Consiperep. Carl Sandburg. Atlantic 
for March. 

Enyoyinc Poor Literature. N. P. Dawson. 
Forum for March. 

Tue Greatest Livinc Poet. Harriet Monroe. 
Poetry for March. 

THe Gropinc oF Gropper. Illustrated with car 
toons. Carlo De Fornaro. Arts & Decoration for 
March. 

PERSONAL Memories OF Ettnu Vepper. With 
portrait. Charles Henry Meltzer. Arts & Decora- 
tion for March. 

Tue Horpervut Aspect oF PESSIMISM IN AMERICAN 


Literature. Stuart P. Sherman. With portrait, 
Current Opinion for March. 

SHaw ScoLtps THE Writinc Craft. Arts & Deco- 
ration for March. 

On THE ORIGIN OF THE SHELLEY Socrety. Wal- 
ter E. Peck. Modern Language Notes for March. 

Wuat MattHew ARNOLD MEANS IN THE THOUGHT 
or Topay. With portrait. Current Opinion for 
March. 

Tue RELIGION OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
With frontispiece portrait. J. V. Nash. Open Court 
for February. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Llewelyn Powys. Free- 
man for February 28. 

Tue JourNALISM ScHoOoL as One Epitor Sees It. 
C. B. Winter, City Editor, Minneapolis Journal. 
Fourth Estate for March 10. 

A Super-Cotumnist. Literary Digest for March 3 

Lire AND Fiction as Humsuc on Humsaue. Liter- 
ary Digest for March 17. 

Tue Greatest SHort-Story Writer ( Katherine 
Mansfield ). With portrait. Literary Digest for 
March 17. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has awarded its annual gold medal for drama 
to Eugene O'Neill. The officers of the In- 
stitute for the ensuing year are : President, 
Maurice Francis Egan ; vice-presidents, Rob- 
ert I. Aitken, Louis Betts, Walter Damrosch, 
Jefferson B. Fletcher, Ashley H. Thorndike, 
and John C. Van Dyke ; treasurer, Arnold 
H. Thorndike ; secretary, John H. Finley. 
The vacancy caused by the death of Thomas 
Nelson Page has been filled by the election 
of Stuart P. Sherman. Four new members 
have been elected, Frederick J. Stimson and 
Eugene O’Neill in literature, John Flannagan 
in sculpture, and Walter Griffin in art. 

A tablet in memory of Walter Hines Page 
is to be erected in Westminster Abbey, near 
the monument to James Russell Lowell. 

A popular publishing house that films its 
own books is a novelty in Sweden, if not in 
the world, and is the beginning of a system 
whereby imaginative writers may see more 
faithful adaptation of their works to the 
screen. The firm in question announces the 
establishment of its own film studio and sce- 
nario department. The venture has resulted 
from the fact that Swedish authors have fre- 
quently called upon the publishers to help 
them in disposing of the film rights to their 
own works. 
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The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., will send informa- 
tion about a competitive examination for 
radio news editor to fill a vacancy in the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture ( sal- 
ary, $1,800 to $2,100 a year, plus $20 a month 
bonus ). Applications will close April 17. 

“The Short Story,” by W. 
Atkinson ( Allyn & 
short story, with 
American literature. 

“The Poetry of 
Lloyd 


Patterson 
Bacon ), is a study of the 
nine illustrations from 
Edwin 


Morris, is published by the 


Arlington Robin- 
son,” by 
George H. Doran Company. 

“ Stickfuls,” by Irvin S. Cobb ( The George 
H. Doran Company ), is an autobiography of 
Mr. Cobb’s newspayer life. 

In “Nature in American Literature,” by 
Norman Foerster (The Macmillan Company), 
the poets whose works are discussed are Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, James Russell Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Sidney Lanier, while the prose writers are 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Thoreau, 
John Muir, and John Mr. 
Foerster new 


type of literature - 


Burroughs, who, 


says, established a virtually 
the nature essay. 
Emer- 
son P. Harris and Florence Harris, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Drama and the Stage,” by Ludwig 
Lewisohn (Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is a 
collection of essays originally published in the 
Nation. 


“The Book of Letters,” by Mary Owens 
Crowther ( Doubleday, Page, & Co), is an 
exhaustive study, from the most elementary 
aspects of letter-writing to the subtlest ex- 
pression in business and social courtesy. 

“The Literary Discipline,” by John Erskine, 


Professor of English at Columbia University, 
is published by Duffield & Co. 


“©, Henry Papers” is the title of a book- 
let of O.-Henryana published by Doubleday, 


Page, & Co. 


“William McFee : A Biographical Sketch,” 
by Harry E. Maule, is published by Double- 
day, Page, & Co. 


“The Community Newspaper,” by 


The “ Autobiography of Countess Leo Tol- 
stoy” has been translated by S. S. Koteliaa- 
sky and Leonard Woolf, and is published by 
B. W. Huebsch. 


“Literary Lights : A Book of Caricatures,” 
by Gene Markey ( A. A. Knopf ), gives cari- 
catures of forty-six literary lights, among 
whom are Joseph Hergesheimer, Hugh Wal- 
pole, H. L. Mencken, Ben Hecht, John 
Weaver, Ernest Boyd, Christopher Morley, 
and Heywood Broun. 

“Wordsworth in a New Light,” by Emile 
( Harvard University Press ), is a 
fresh evaluation of the poet’s work and char- 
acter in the light of recent discoveries re- 


Legouis 


garding his youth in France. 

“The Old Drama and the New,” by Wil- 
liam Archer, is published by Little, Brown, 
& Co. 

“Shaksperean Synopses,” by J. Walter Mc- 
Spadden, is published by the T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 

The Yale University 
“Concerning French Verse,” by 
Cameron Clarke. 

Boni & Liveright will remove May 1 to 
61 West Forty-eighth street, New York. 

The Selznick Pictures Corporation has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy by creditors 
representing claims amounting to $3,000. The 
Corporation represents the Selznick Corpora- 
tion of Delaware ; Select Pictures Corpora- 
Selznick Pictures Corporation ; Re- 
Distributing Corporation ; Robbins 
Film Company, Inc.; Empire Enterprises, 
Inc.; T. & T. Films, Inc.; Select Pictures 
Corporation, Ltd., of Canada ; Owen Moore 
Film Corporation ; National Pictures Thea- 
tres, Inc.; Weber Productions, Inc. ; and Eva 
Tanguay Film Corporation. 

Professor Charlton M. Lewis died in New 
Haven March 12, aged fifty-seven. 

Henry E. Krehbiel died 
March 20, aged sixty-nine. 

James A. E. A. Barr died at Putney, Eng- 
land, March 21, aged sixty years. 

Charles Henry Crandall died at Stamford, 
Conn., March 23, aged sixty-four. 
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